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1817. The view of a fellow-mortal gradually 
wasting away, until the earthly tabernacle is no 
longer able to retain that part which is designed 
for an eternal duration, is humbling. It shows 
the weakness of the tenure of all sublunary enjoy- 
ments, and calls loudly to those yet left behind 
to use all diligence in the great business of sal- 
vation. But how easily do we suffer ourselves 
to elude the force of impressions made by such 
examples. Self-denial of the fleeting gratifica- 
tions of this world is a work very unwelcome to 
the natural man; but it must nevertheless be 
submitted to, if we expect to become conquerors 
through Him that lived and died for us. “ They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts.” 

1818. At different times in the course of my 
life | have apprehended that at some period, [ 
should be engaged in publicly laboring in the 
great cause of Truth, to turn the attention of 
others, through its constraining power, from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. Clear and distinct openings have 
been made upon my mind in a very impressive 
manner, in relation to the standing and qualiti- 
cation of a Gospel minister. It has appeared to 
me necessary that through the humbling power 
of Christ and the baptisms of the cross, his will 
should be reduced, and a state of childlike re- 
liance on the Leader of Israel, in a good degree 
attained, that he may be prepared to stand as 
an instrument through whom the Lord con- 
descends to speak to his people. For several 
months past the time appeared to be drawing 
nigh for me to make more public the concern 
that had been shut up in my own breast. I had 
many impressive openings which seemed nearly 
ripe for communicating, but remembering the 
awfulness and importance of the work, I kept 
back. Sometimes I rejoiced after meetings in 
believing they were Divine impressions, and 
sometimes I felt concerned that by putting off 
too long I might get into the habit of slighting 
them, while I was looking for satisfactory evi- 
dence of the origin of the concern. But He 
who knows how to deal with his children did 
not forsake me, but furnished with a fresh 
Opening this morning [1818, Ninth Month Och} 
in our Fourth-day meeting. - As heretofore, 
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was preparing to set it aside for further con- 
firmation, when a beloved Friend was engaged 
to call upon some to be faithful—that no sign 
should be given, but that of the prophet Jonah, 
who, for his disobedience, was permitted to de- 
scend into deep suffering and anguish. This 
seemed so clearly applicable, that recollecting 
I had passed through many night seasons, and 
feeling after she sat down the fresh arisings of 
the concern, I stood up, and with an audible 
voice, said, “God is our refuge, in Him will we 
put our trust. They that trust in the Lord shall 
never be confounded, but they shall be as Mount 
Zion, that cannot be removed. Christ Jesus re- 
mains to be the eternal rock and foundation ; 
blessed are all they that are built upon Him.” 

[His gift as a minister was acknowledged in 
1822. How noteworthy and instructive is the 
manifest care William Evans exercised to pro- 
ceed with deliberation and caution in the very 
important Christian labor of Gospel ministry ! 
He knew that unless the Minister of ministers 
bestowed the unction and gave the command, it 
would be wholly in vain for the poor fallible 
instrument hopefully to enter upon so serious an 
engagement, with the avowed purpose of gath- 
ering souls to Christ. 

How true, that the more any are deeply 
baptized into an humbling sense of their own 
insufficiency for the work, and that they are 
wholly dependent upon the Divine anointing or 
qualifying power from on high, the more not 
only will they enter upon their labor of love 
with filial fear and distrust of self, but the more 
also will they seek to have their urim and thum- 
mim with the Holy One; so that with the ability 
alone which God giveth they may labor success- 
fully in the church of Christ, and be made in- 
strumental in exalting his name and kingdom 
in the hearts of the people to his own praise. 
When entering upon the prophetic office, the 
prophet Jeremiah testified, “ Behold, I cannot 
speak, for I am a child.” And it is such lowly, 
self-distrustful ones in the present day, as they 
are faithful to the visitations of his grace and 
mercy, that the Lord will pour out of his spirit 
upon, and will put forth and go before, to the 
building up of the waste places of Zion, and to 
the honor and renown of his ever-excellent and 
adorable name. } 

I have felt concerned for the lapsed, mixed 
state of the church. I have seen a spirit at work 
among us, which aims at drawing the minds of 
many from a simple dependence upon the in- 
ternal guidance of the Head of the Church, and 
is opposed to the administration of sound dis- 
cipline. As certainly as we forsake the secret 
sense which the Truth begets in relation to our 
individual duty, and depend upon the wisdom 
and the reasoning of man, our ministry will 
become destitute of the quickening power and 
virtue of the Holy Spirit, and the Society dwindle 
into lifeless formality. 

1819. There is a material difference between 
what we call good thoughts and being brought 
to sit under the teachings of Christ in our own 
hearts, when assembled for Divine worship. 
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His words are spirit and they are life to the 
soul; but the wanderings of the mind in con- 
templating religious truths, without the influence 
of his Spirit, must end in barrenness and poverty. 
Hence it is our chief business to labor to get to 
a state of humble waiting before Him, that we 
may be instructed by the gracious words that 
still proceed from Him in bis spiritual appear- 
ance in the heart. To be brought into a state 
of child-like docility and obedience to the lead- 
ings of our Heavenly Shepherd, seems to be the 
principal end of all the dispensations of his 
wisdom. The haughtiness of man must be laid 
low, and the Lord alone exalted in that heart 
which is prepared to be acceptably engaged in 
his service. In a state of deep humility and 
patient waiting upon Him, we become pre- 
pared to discern the motions of his Spirit, and 
in simplicity to yield compliance therewith. 
There is as much need to Jearn to be still, and 
to know the active, forward disposition of the 
human mind reduced to subjection, as there is 
to experience a willingness wrought to perform 
the Lord's will when it is manifested. He is a 
wise Master Builder, and if we abide under his 
preparing hand, He will fashion us into vessels 
and instruments for his use. 

The instances that havo occurred uf persons 
who began well, but afterwards made shipwreck 
of faith and of a good conscience, are subjects 
of mournful reflection, both for theirs and the 
great cause’s sake. Under feelings of love to 
our Heavenly Father, we may at times be ready 
to conclude, that we are resolved to follow Him 
and shall no more forsake Him. The power ot 
temptation is often strong and potently pressing, 
and although, so far, we have been kept from 
being cast away, yet unless the watch is main- 
tained, and we are frequently brought to feel our 
need of daily help, and that of ourselves we cannot 
stand, and thereby are led to cry unto the Lord 
for preservation, we may be overtaken in an un- 
wary hour and carried by temptation into a land 
of pitsand snares whence we cannot easily escape, 
and may bring upon ourselves deep suffering, 
and reproach upon the holy cause we had es- 
poused. The growth from infancy to manhood 
is by slow and almost imperceptible gradations ; 
as we advance in religious experience by little 
and little, so by a gradual neglect of watchful- 
ness and prayer, we may decline and finally lose 
our standing in the Truth. How important, then, 
frequently to remember the rock whence we were 
hewn, and the hole of the pit whence we were 
digged. It was not our own arm that effected 
this, but his who saw us in a state of corruption, 
and in mercy said unto us, live! Oh, let us lie 
low before Him, and above all things desire, 
that in heights and in depths He will be pleased 
to keep us in the hollow of his holy hand, and 
by the cleansing operation of his baptizing power, 
qualify us for the performance of our allotted 
service in his church militant on earth. 

1820. For want of keeping the word of the 
Lord’s patience, how are many warming them- 
selves with sparks of their own kindling, and 
thereby not only reaping the reward of poverty 
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and sorrow, but bringing into disrepute the 
precious cause and the dignified office of a 
gospel minister, in which they profess them- 
selves to have a part. Neither the most ex- 
tensively gifted, nor those of the largest experi- 
ence, have anything of their own to communicate 
which can really profit the people. All must 
reverently wait upon Him, without whom they 
can do nothing; and it is only as he opens the 
spring and causes it afresh to flow, that any, the 
least or the greatest, are authorized and qualified 
to attempt to minister to the states of others. 
(To be continued.) 


I spoke to a lady the other day of her sister- 
in-law, who is one of my esteemed neighbors. 
“ How well she is managing her four children, 
without any nurse!” I exclaimed: “ She looks 
so calm and untroubled, and yet I know she is 
delicate.” 

“She is a woman of great decision of char- 
acter,” was the answer. “She has a system 
about the children. She never allows them to 
question what she says; and you know that 
saves a great deal of fret and worry.” ’ 

The next morning I made a short call on the 
subject of our remarks, The lady came into 
the parlor, and, after shaking hands with me, 
turned to take a chair, and found that the two- 
year-old baby had followed her. “ Why, baby, 
I did not know you were here. Run out to 
brother.” 

“ No, me don’t want to.” 

“O, yes!” was the smiling answer. “ Brother 
will play school with you.” 

The baby retreated slowly, till she reached 
the middle of the room, and there she stood 


with her finger in her mouth, eyeing her mother 


closely. The mother had turned her chair 
away from me, and was watching the baby 
smilingly. It was evident that the caller was 
entirely forgotten for the moment; it was of 
the first importance that the baby should mind. 
I made a little note of the fact, too, that there 
was no “ prunes and persimmons” expression 
on the mother’s pretty face. She had simply 
spoken, and now expected the baby to do as 
she said. 

“ No,” burst from the baby. 

“O, yes,” smiled mamma, 
ready to play with you.” 

The baby stood a moment longer, finger in 
her mouth, studying her mother’s face, and then 
ran from the room. ‘Then, and not until then, 
did the mother give me her attention. 

The incident made such an impression on me 
that I want to write it for young mothers. I 
began with the theory that the best way to 
bring up a child was to reason with him, and 
in that way teach him obedience. I abandoned 
that theory long ago, and wish now that I had 
never held it fora day. When “implicit obe- 
dience” was brought to my mind, I rejected it, 
largely because, under my new responsibility, I 
was newly conscious of my own fallibility. 

“How can I,” I would say to myself, “ always 
know the right command to enforce?” Now I 
say to myself, “ Be as near right as you can, but 
go ahead.” Implicit obedience, lovingly en- 
forced, is the only way to bring up a child, and 
“eternal vigilance” is its price—Methodist Re- 
corder. 


“Brother is all 


Ir is a shame for a rich Christian to be like 
a Christmas box, that receives all, and nothing 
can be got out of it till it is broken to pieces.— 
Dr. John Hail. 
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The Way of Life and How it is Found. 

When the Lord, as He came in the flesh, 
began to teach his disciples, from among them 
he chose twelve whom He named Apostles. At 
this time “neither did his brethren believe on 
Him.” These, being among what were reputed 
the common people, had gladly heard John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, preaching re- 
pentance; and, confessing their sins, had been 
baptized of him in Jordan; but the learned 
“Pharisees and lawyers rejected the counsel of 
God, being not baptized of Him,” but the apostles 
being simple minded men, reputed by the world 
‘as “unlearned and ignorant,” were accepted of 
God in the sincerity of their faith. Heretofore, 
they had sought remission of sins through the 
rites of the law, and God’s appointed sacrifice 
of the atoning lamb; now they seek it in a new 
faith and a heartfelt repentance toward God. 
The Lord did not seek to change the faith of 
those who had received his word, but by line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little, gently led them into an en- 
larged faith, greater knowledge, and clearer 
conceptions of the truth. 

Amid the clashing of creeds among the Jews 
at this period, and the bitterness engendered by 
the lust for power, the honest seekers after 
truth were perplexed, and all men’s eyes were 
in expectancy for the coming of a great prophet 
to deliver them from internal doubts and op- 
pressing enemies. No wonder, then, the message 
came to John, “Art thou that prophet that 
should come into the world, or look we for 
another?” To which he replied, in the words 
of Isaiah, “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
Again, after the resurrection of Jesus, his own 
disciples, still having an earthly kingdom up- 
permost in their minds, asked Him, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” (Acts i: 6). He replied to them, “It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own: power.” 
Such queries arose then, as they do in this, our 
day, from that part in man which delights to 
tell or to hear some new thing, and were an- 
swered by Divine wisdom accordingly. Others 
there were who, seeing the mighty miracles 
that Jesus did, were constrained to acknowledge 
“This is of a truth that prophet that should 
come into the world.” (John vi: 14.) Butthough 
their reason was convinced of this truth, we yet 
read in avother part, “But though He had done 
so many miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on Him,” (John xii: 37,) and the inspired 
apostle John gives the reason in the words of 
the prophet Isaiah, “ Therefore they could not 
believe, because He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their hearts, that they should not see 
with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I should heal them.” 
(John xii: 40, Isaiah vi: 9.) Their reason was 
already convinced, and they sought a direct 
answer in accordance with that reason. But 
had either John or Jesus as a man answered in 
the affirmative, and the Pharisees had believed, 
they would have been no nearer the true faith 
than was Pharaoh, who seeing his own utter 
impotence to retain the Israelites, let them go, 
and so far believed Moses. The natural man 
can neither receive nor savingly believe in God, 
for it is enmity to God, neither does God seek 
for the testimony of his truth from it. 

Had these Pharisees believed, the pride of 
their heart being yet unsubdued, and no contri- 
tion felt for past sins, they would have felt no 


need of a Saviour such as the poor Israelites did 
who felt the bitter bondage of the kingdom of 
sin, or as those who submitted to John’s baptism 
of repentance. These might have confessed to 
Christ as to his outward coming, and have en- 
deavored to make him a king among them, that 
through his name they might ride to popularity, 
power and prestige among the people, but in 
place of He ruling them, and they being sub- 
missive to his will, they would endeavor to warp 
his will to their outward conceptions of truth, 
and nominally owning Him as King, yet would 
their own unregenerate heart bear rule, and to 
suit their own ambitious ends; or, as a matter 
of expediency, they would not hesitate to de- 
liver Jesus to Pilate. Yea, to clamor for his 
death, when Pilate, seeing no evil in Him would 
let Him go. Such as these love not the doctrine 
of repentance, and if they do receive it they seek 
to destroy its life, like they would that of the 
Master who taught it, and in place of a deep 
searching work of the grace of God on the 
heart, would substitute for it a mere turning of 
their own corrupt mind from one notion to 
another, whereby they flatter themselves that 
the kingdom will be theirs. When the doctrine 
of the cross is mentioned, then are their cries 
the loudest: “ Away with him, away with him; 
crucify him.” (John xix: 15.) But Jesus taught 
it as the first stepping-stone in order to be a 
disciple. 

Notwithstanding all this cruelty at the hands 
of those whom He seeks to save, after He had 
risen from the dead, ascended on high, and re- 
ceived all power in heaven and earth, He sets 
before them (as He does to all men) an open 
door of faith, saying by Peter, “ Unto you first 
God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent Him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities.” (Acts iii: 26.) 

The apparent differences in our respective 
lots, whether of rank, power, wealth, learning 
or ignorance, which to the eye of man appear 
so widely to separate man from man, do not 
weigh in the balance of the sanctuary. God’s 
love and power to save flow towards all. “He 
lifteth the needy out of the dunghill; that He 
may set him with princes, even the princes of 
his people.” (Psalms cxiii: 7). Or He smiteth 
the pride of a Herod, so that “he was eaten of 
worms.” But this power of faith is not given 
to the natural man, for he could not believe, 
“though one should rise from the dead ;” but it 
comes in and through the visitations of God’s 
spirit to the soul. No man can come to Christ 
except the Father draw him; but God, having 
given his Son, and the Son having offered up 
himself, in obedience to the will of the Father, 
and thus tasted death for every man, which was 
our due, as the penalty of sin. He who did no 
sin died for our sins, that we through Him might 
live; and having laid down his life for us, and 
taken it up again, He liveth evermore, and now 
visits us in the quickenings of that life. The 
way to reconciliation with God is taken away 
from the natural man, and it is only as our wills 
are baptized by his Spirit into the likeness of 
his death, that we can rise through the life and 
quickening power of the same into a likeness of 
his resurrection. So shall we die to self, and 
live to Him who died for usthat we may hence- 
forth not live to ourselves alone, but to Him 
who thus purchased us by his own blood. “For 
to be carnally minded is death, but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” (Rom. vii: 6.) 

The first prerequisite in order to know this 
teacher and Saviour is to seek such a frame of 
mind that we may hear the word of God, and 
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as we turn an attentive ear and a willing heart, 
we shall receive power to keep it. In receiving 
even the law the command was, “ Hear! O Israel! 
How much more necessary is this quietnesa of 
soul, in order to hear our great Lawgiver, who 
now “speaketh from heaven.” Like David's, 
our soul must come to be as “a weaned child.” 
(Psalms cxxxi: 2). “In returning and rest shall 
ye be saved, in quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength,” (Isaiah xxx.15.) And the 
same prophet commands, “Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils,” for wherein is 
he to be accounted of.” (Is. ii: 22.) Oh, let us 
not then walk in our own counsels, but hearken 



















we know not, so shall we be permitted with the 
saints in light, to be partakers of those things 
which as the apostle Paul saith, “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” (Isaiah Ixiv: 
4.) But God hath revealed them unto us, (i. e. 
the Christians including the apostles) “by his 
Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.” (1 Cor. ii: 10) And 
the apostle further affirms, “ We have received 
the Spirit which isof God.” This “ Holy Spirit 
is given to all such as obey Him.” We shall 
then have entered on a path of holiness, a path 
of peace, which is “the path of the just that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day” 
and leads to everlasting rest in the realms of 


glory. W. W. B. 
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“ Amsterdai’s Welvaren.” 


BY E. ROBINSON. 





In an upper room of Devonshire House there 
hangs over the mantel-piece a drawing represent- 
ing a house in Amsterdam under two aspects— 
one view shows it as it stood at the beginning of 
the century, the other as it now stands. It isa 
high, narrow house, witha miniature ship erected 
on the gable point, and the words “ Bewaar 
School, Amsterdam’s Welvaren,” carved on the 
front of the building (“ Infant School, Amster- 
dam’s Welfare.”) Considerable interest attaches 
to the story of this school, and as I came to 
Amsterdam almost immediately after the Yearly 
Meeting, I lost no time in inquiring as to its 
whereabouts, and my sister and [ proceeded to 
visit it. We had to cross a good part of the 
town to reach it from my brother’s residence, 
but a walk across Amsterdam is full of interest 
and pleasure. It is a most picturesque city, with 
rich coloring, quaint corners, and “ artistic bits” 
everywhere. The houses have their gable ends 
to the street, and hardly two are alike in height, 
color, or ornament. The principal streets are 
wide, with canals in the centre, and fine trees, 
now in full foliage, border the latter. All is full 
of life ; busy people, in a variety of costume, throng 
the streets and quays, and barges and boats of all 
kinds go up and down the water-courses. Per- 
haps the prettiest scene of all is the flower- 
market, where for about a quarter of a mile 
under the trees, along the water’s bank, are ar- 
ranged ferns, and flowers, and plants of all kinds 
and colors; the boats that brought them from the 
country lying moored alongside. We crossed no 
fewer than nine bridges to reach our destination 
in the Beerenstraat, where we found ourselves 
standing at the door of the house so faithfully 
represented by the drawing at Devonshire House. 
In the room which we first entered there hangs 
a large chart, with a ship drawn on the top of 


“ Founded, A. p. 1830; rebuilt, a. p. 1864. 


it, and the following inscription, in English and} There is a payment of two or three pence a 
Dutch, which tells the story of the school better | week. 
than words of mine can do:— 


And so there stands, in this busy Dutch city 
of Amsterdam, a quiet, unpretending, and some- 


“This Infant School, established since 1830, | What hidden monument to the faithfulness of 


So John 


Indiaman, (but without his knowledge or ap- 
proval)—gave up the money he received for his 
portion of the prize to his friends, who under- 
took for him the task of finding out the sufferers 
by the capture of the vessel, and to make them 
compensation in money for their losses. But it 
took many years before this could be done, 
chiefly from the wars which raged on the Con- 
tinent, and when the opportunity occurred, the 
original sum had been so increased by invest- 
ment, that, after paying to all the sufferers that 
could be found, both principal and interest up 
to the time of payment, there still remained a 
sum of money over. 

“This money was again invested, and the 
Friends who had the care of it let it increase by 
accumulation of interest, till they became anxious 
to apply it in some way for the benefit of Hol- 
land, and more especially of the city of Amster- 
dam, which was the port to which the captured 
ship had belonged. 

“It was then that John S. Mollet, himself a 
member of the religious Society of Friends and 
a citizen of Amsterdam, saw, when in London 
on a visit, an Infant School, then first established, 
and was so pleased with its usefulness as to wish 
for one in his city; for there were no infant 
schools then in Holland. 

“ He found the Friends willing to have the 
money remaining from the Dutch ship devoted 
to such a purpose; so a house in the Beerenstraat 
was bought and the school has been there ever 
since. It was the first infant school established 
in Amsterdam, and is now the only one where 
the education given is without subscriptions. 
About 120 children attend daily. 

“The house became so old, it was feared it 
would fall in and the school would be closed, 
because the money held by the Friends was not 
enough to rebuild the house. But they did not 
like that an institution, which was doing good 
and was a proof of their views against all war, 
should cease to exist, and so have subscribed 
among themselves and rebuilt the school at 
their own expense. 

“Tt is to be hoped it will now long remain 
and be to the neighborhood as the name of the 
captured ship indicates—an Amsterdam’s Wel- 
varen.” 


We visited this interesting spot more than 
once. The school is managed by a committee 
of ladies, some of whom we met, aud who very 
kindly gave us all the information we ‘desired. 
One lady, who was just inseribing on the books 
the name of the 7017th little scholar, was the 
granddaughter of the above mentioned John 
Mollet, the last Amsterdam Quaker. There are 
now about 150 children attending the school. 
Their ages range from three to six. They are 
not of the poorest class, but are clean and com- 


was founded by the religious Society of Friends | UF ancestors to their testimony against war. 
in London, out of funds arising from the capture 
of a Dutch East-Indiaman, in 1781, by one of 
their members, during the war between England 
and America, when Holland was in alliance 
with the latter. This religious Society believes 
war to be forbidden to the Christian, and will 
not allow its members to take up arms, nor to 
have any profit whatever from war. 
Warder—who was a Friend that had a share in 
the English vessel which had captured the Dutch 


t is pleasant to come across these fruits of 
right-doing, and one rejoices that so much good 
is being done in a quiet way. Yet, as a Friend 
and a worker in the cause of peace, one comes 
away with many questionings. John Mollet was 
the last Friend in Amsterdam. How came it 
so? From what one knows of religious life in 
Holland, Quaker principles might well find a 
place here and satisfy a felt want. With their 
extinction has departed that Christian testimony 
against human slaughter so much needed at the 
present day. “A lamp is not lighted to be put 
under a bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth 
unto all that are in the house. Even so let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

AMSTERDAM, Sixth Month 19th, 1891. 


aannelapeananieidiainianatinass 

Pickinae Ur.—One of the time-consuming 
cares of every house-keeper may be described 
under the general head of picking up. She 
picks up after her husband, after her girls, after 
the babies in the nursery. The latter strew the 
nursery floor with their blocks, toys and picture 
books: about one baby in a hundred being 
taught to put its little properties away when 
done with them, while the other ninety-nine are 
diligently instructed at an early age in the art 
of being waited upon by their elders. Girls 
come in from their pleasant excursions here and 
there, flushed, dimpled, sweet as the rose that 
laughs in the hedge; but sweet as they look, 
they are thoughtless beyond belief in the mat- 
ter of making work for their mothers. _Donht- 
less their intention is to carry their things to 
the proper _ themselves, after a period of 
rest; but she who procrastinates in such an 
affair is lost. It putting away one’s out-door 
clothing, one’s letters, one’s books, it is the first 
moment of decision which counts—the primary 
ifdecision which is fatal. What the young 
person lazily or thoughtlessly imposes on some- 
body who is older, and by reason of her added 
years less able to bear the strain, may be just 
the traditional straw, beyond which strength 
and vigor will endure no more. 

For the good man of the house we have al- 
ways the most elastic toleration ; yet we think 
that too often he binds a burden on the shoul- 
dérs of his wife, which frets her unwarrantably, 
though she makes no sign of complaint. “ My 
husband’s progress through the house,” said a 
matron recently, “is marked by a litter of hats, 
coats, slippers, newspapers, pamphlets, books, 
boots, corkscrews, inkstands, reports, collars, 
handkerchiefs,” etc. He is forever saying,— 
“Dear, do you remember where you put such 
or such a thing of mine?” and wondering why 
his wife has so inconvenient a habit of clearing 
things up. 

It needs only a glance to show, that if every- 
body were of one mind about putting articles 
at once where they belong, picking up would be 
reduced to a minimum, and one labor of the 
house-wife greatly simplified. — Margaret E. 
Sangster, in “‘ The Home-Maker.” 


conaaeaaaeiaeaapeaaaeante 

Berore you do anything pleasing to the flesh, 
be sure that you have God’s leave; and what- 
ever He commands, though ever so unpleasant 
to the flesh, be sure to do it. Make a grievance 


fortably dressed, bright, bonny little things. | of nothing but sin—T. Adams. 
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For “THE FRIEND. 


OnE of the early proprietors of Dartmouth, 
Mass., was Henry Tucker, a Friend, who settled 
there in 1660, and built a stone house in the 
north part of the township. His name is men- 
tioned in the journals of Friends from Great 
Britain, and the road near his house is still 
known as the “Tucker Road ”—in ancient re- 
cords “ Tucker’s Lane.” The old house was 
taken down many years ago, and one of wood 
built in its place. This, a larger and more 
commodious house, was long the hospitable home 
of the late Benjamin Tucker, of the fourth 
generation from said Henry. A Friend is the 
present owner of the old homestead farm, whose 
children in the maternal line are descendants of 
the first settler, as above. 


THE FARMER OF TUCKER'S LANE. 


Down the long lane, in a far-distant field, 
I saw the honest farmer at his toil, 

A thoughtful man, for whom another yield, 
He found, beside the product of the soil. 


For while he made his furrows straight and deep, 
Or dropped the golden grain from hill to hill, 
His thoughts with Him a sweet communion keep, 

Who can alone our highest hopes fulfil. 


Man sows the seed, but God gives the increase, 
Both in the ground, and in the human heart, 
And he who toils may truly find that peace 
Through faith and hope, the wise man’s chosen part. 


Most truly he who tills the teeming earth, 
Perceives the forces that control man’s lot, 

Walks with his God in plenty or in dearth, 
And finds rich lessons in the humblest spot. 


His heart is wakened by the early song, 

That comes so sweetly from the neighboring wood, 
And as he treads the furrowed paths along, 

Finds in his work an ever-present good. 


And when we assembled at his board, 
cll opread with plenty and with wholecome fare, 
His faithful wife with him in true accord, 
And sweet young faces, all so fresh and fair, 


His soul in reverence is oft upraised, 
And godly counsel finds a ready ear, 

By which for Him, the great adored and praised, 
The heart is early taught to love and fear. 


Far from the town’s disturbing scenes and noise, 
He thus is kept in virtue’s happier way, 
While oft his heart is wakened to rejoice, 
As he pursues his labors, day by day. 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 





RECOMPENSE. 


BY ADELAIDE ALLISON, 





Through the long, toilsome day she went 
With quiet sweetness, every-where ; 

I watched her tender, tireless hands, 
Caressing here, relieving there; 

No recompense, no answering smile, 

No words of cheer were hers the while. 


“ Tell me, thou patient one,” I cried, 
“What secret hope sustains thy heart, 
That through a thankless ministry 
So gentle unto all thou art ?” 
She turned on me her soft eyes’ light : 
“T heed them not. He comes to-night.” 


Behold an all-repaying love! 
What matters, when the day is past, 
The burdens others on her laid, 
If in his arms she rests at last ? 
The darkest way to her is bright, 
Since He who loves her “ comes to-night.” 


O soul, whose hope is high as heaven, 
Cease thine unprofitable plaint ! 
A watcher, waiting for thy Lord, 
How can’st thou grieve, how dar’st thon faint? 
Work on, rejoice, while yet ’tis light, 
Thy Bridegroom’s voice may call to-night. 


A day of toil—what matters it? 
So short this life of tears and pain. 

Lift up thy face! What dost thou fear? 
Thou hast not given thine all in vain. 
Soon thou shalt walk with Him in white : 

Who knoweth? It may be to-night. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


What are the Needs of the Society of Friends, 


(Continued from page 20.) 

How often the gentle restraint is unheeded! 
It is a serious period in life, when we, like 
Adam, are inwardly convicted and condemned, 
as in God’s own presence, and are forced to ac- 
knowledge “ I took of the forbidden fruit :’—* I 
did eat.” If one transgression separated Adam 
from God, has sin a more free scope of allow- 
ance now? or is our feeling of consciousness so 
blunted that we look upon sin as a very little 
thing: like Saul saving the best of the sheep 
and oxen for a sacrifice to the Lord? It is in 
this state of sensible consciousness that the 
“clearing of ourselves” takes place, that the 
true knowledge of ourselves is obtained, and 
the victory which stands in the seed’s life is 
obtained. Here the true learning of bearing 
and forbearing with one another’s burdens be- 
comes our increased experience; but here lies 
a difficult thing to distinguish between true for- 
bearance and compromise, as our “ righteous self” 
loves a peace and a rest short of that death that 
empties from vessel to vessel, not with us as 
“once for all:” but with every new subject and 
aspect in life, there is a new death to be passed 
through ; because “ righteous self,” if not self- 
righteous self, is always alive, wanting to take 
the uppermost seat in the synagogue; and, in- 
deed, if it were not so, that there was a continu- 


-ally increasing conflict in our Christian warfare, 


we should not have the experimental knowledge 
of the judgment of God upon Eve, who is the 
mother of us all; and, as like begets like, so all 
according to our several positions in life, must 
experimentally witness, in our spiritual attitude, 
the bringing forth of the new birth. 

The Apostle Paul shows that the Christian 
religion was not a mere change in theoretical 
ideas and perceptions. In Rom. viii: 1, he tes- 
tifies of a state wherein there is therefore no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, 
that walk not after the flesh—(that is, the lusts 
of the flesh); for the Spirit of Life has made 
me free from the law of sin and of death. But 
in the same chapter he continues, verse 22, &c., 
“ for we know that the whole creation groapeth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.”— 
Mark what follows—and “ not only they, but 
ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we (the chosen 12) even we our- 
selves groan within oursélves (why this groan- 
ing?) waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body ;’—then, speaking of 
hope, says “for if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” Two 
theories: Paul, the aged, here excludes instan- 
taneousness—and peace and joy—apart from 
daily temptation and conflict; but we are taught 
that “him that overcometh” I will make a pillar 
in the house of my God, to go out no more;” 
and Jude ascribes praise “to Him that is able 
to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless.” God’s order in creating and subject- 
ing all mankind to be controlled by unchange- 
able laws, testifies that the apostolic attainments 
were the attainments of some of Adam’s imme- 
diate descendants, called “ the chosen of God :” 
Yes, even Enoch himself, the seventh genera- 
tion from Adam, after so long a lapse of time, 
is given the appellation, given to no other mor- 


tal man in the Bible——* He walked with God 
and was not”—whilst the command is expres. 
ed, “ walk thou before God and be.perfect.” 

Experience teaches that privation is the only 
way of learning rightly to appreciate past favors, 
and how rightly to use the future. Can we 
doubt but that our first parents’ fall taught 
them this? There is no reference made but to the 
one fall, and the one restoration, by the prom- 
ised seed; yet this one fall changed the whole 
aspect of their earthly pilgrimage. God was 
then a jealous and righteous God: so He is now, 
They were symbolically excluded from a visible 
Garden, and every son and daughter of Adam 
that lives to attain to a knowledge of the law, 
is excluded from the spiritual garden of child- 
like innocence—and the flaming sword turns 
each way to guard it. 

If we could but with open eyes see our Fath- 
er’s guardian care over his created, yet invisible 
souls and spirits, how the true Light shines in 
the darkness, repelling the unseen forces from 
our otherwise unguarded feet, we should often 
have to exclaim, “the Lord was in it, and I 
knew it not.” This fact arises then prominent 
to view, that through the whole progress of our 
first parents’ fall, they were not separated from 
the true Light ;—secondly, the true Light did 
not leave them, but judged and condemned 
them. Righteousness and justice on God’s part 
demanded, “ the soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
Death here indicates separation: Adam was 
separated—he was afraid, he hid himself; but 
if the Light had been withdrawn, would he not 
have been insensible? But he was sensible, and 
under that, or in that inward-felt sense, God 
wrought. Christ is both the author and finisher 
of our faith; and we can gain no advantage by 
transposing and substituting Christ’s outward 
words, for that which is “implanted ;” and the 
implanted word, if truly believed in, and ac- 
cepted, will ever with prophetic vision look to 
Calvary as the place where, in the fulness of 
time, Christ in the fulness of the Godhead, 
consummated the possibility of our salvation by 
the sacrifice of himself. 

To some it may be profitable now to re-con- 
sider our fundamental principle as a Society, — 
that the two-fold effect of the “ flaming sword” 
must be a realized fact in our own experience. 
First, the true Light, that enlighteneth every 
man—gives to every man a true knowledge that 
there is a God—and is “the Word” preached 
by God himself in his own created and pur- 
chased children. It is the redeeming knowledge; 
but this word preached did not “ profit” some; 
“although nigh in the heart and in the mouth :” 
and why ?—“ not being mixed with faith in them 
that heard it—but their foolish hearts deceived 
them,” &c. This inwrought faith is ineradica- 
ble; so much so, that the devil believes and 
trembles. Thomas Paine and Napoleon, when 
facing death, believed and trembled. 

This inwrought faith, redeeming in its nature 
as long as it is “ held down in iniquity,” is the 
flaming sword that keeps the tree of life. Here 
is the second point:—Lest man again should 
return to the tree of life, and eat and live forever. 
As a kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand, the minuteness of the law in delineating 
a clear distinction between that which is clean 
and that which is unciean—between them that 
presumed to be servants in “steadying the ark” 
and offering with unsanctified fire, ought to 
teach us that Gospel, or fuller dispensation of 
grace, cannot be any more lenient in morals 
than the law. 


(To be continued.) 
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Physicians in the East. 


The Sunday School Times some months ago 
contained an article contributed by George E. 
Post, M. D., of Beirait, Syria, in which are re- 
lated some of his own experiences, illustrating 
the influence which may be acquired in the 
East by a skilful physician, and the manner in 
which his profession opens the door for his en- 
trance into social circles which would otherwise 
be closed against him. From it the following 
extracts are taken :— 


“Twenty-three years ago, I was in the village 
of Safita, in Northern Syria. The lands of 
that district were in the possession of a family 
of nominally Christian tax-gatherers, who had 
gradually absorbed the little holdings of the 
peasants, and had come to regard them as but 
serfs. At last, under a complication of mis- 
eries, the people had risen and cast off the yoke 
of their taskmasters, and a considerable number 
of them declared themselves Protestants. I 
visited them in my double office of teacher and 
physician, and strengthened their faith while 
healing their diseases. The great family was 
stirred with wrath, and many were the threats 
of personal harm to me, and warnings to leave 
the district. But disease is no respecter of per- 
sons. Even in the great man’s house there 
were some who needed the physician’s care. I 
was invited to go and see my enemies. The 
people of the village warned me not to go. 
When I expressed myself determined to do so, 
they warned me to eat nothing while in that 
house, saying that I would surely be poisoned. 
I paid no attention to their warning, accepted 
their hospitality, attended their sick, and was 
sent back to my tent with all honor, and none 
the worse for the good meal which I had had in 
the publican’s house. I have lived to see that 
family warm friends to the missionaries person- 
ally; and they have again and again placed 
members of their households under our profes- 
sional care, and have sent their children to our 
schools, while the Gospel has taken a firm, 
and, I trust, permanent hold in their neighbor- 
hood. 

“On aspur of Hermon, overlooking the olive 
orchards of Hasbeiyah and the mountain tor- 
rent which swells the Hasbani, the northern- 
most source of the Jordan, is the picturesque 
castle, no longer used as a fortress, but still in- 
habited by one branch of a family which boasts 
a pedigree perhaps the most. ancient on the 
earth,—the famous house of Shehib (the Me- 
teors). The total population of the castle is 
about sixty souls of the princely line, with their 
attendants. This branch of the Emirs is en- 
tirely Mohammedan, and for long centuries 
held sway over the regions watered by the Has- 
bani and its tributaries. They have held their 
own against sultans and crusaders; and so proud 
are they of their lineage and rank, which they 
trace back through Mohammed and Noah to 
the antediluvian patriarchs, that they will not 
intermarry with any except their own race. 
And so it happens that they have undergone 
the physical deterioration which is the sure 
penalty of such close alliances. Into this house- 
hold I was invited some years ago, and in their 
old castle I spent a week of enjoyment of their 
princely hospitality. In the freedom begotten 
by confidence and gratitude, we talked over 
every topic of morals and religion, and the 
friendships contracted during that week of 
medical care and personal kindness have never 
grown cold. The very day on which these 
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lines are written, the writer has visited two of 
this family who are under his care, in Beirit, 
having come down for treatment. It is quite 
certain that no missionary not a medical man 
could obtain such a hold, nor use it with such 
freedom and fearlessness, as is quite easy and 
natural to the physician. 

“ Centuries ago, another branch of this same 
family took refuge in Lebanon, after military 
reverses. In process of time they became rulers 
of the country, and embraced the Christian 
faith, connecting themselves with the Maron- 
ites. From this branch was descended the Emir 
Beshir, the “ old man of the mountains,” whose 
name was a terror to his enemies and a tower 
of strength to his adherents. A numerous line 
of these emirs seized the most important stra- 
tegic points of the Lebanon, and long held the 
reins of government; and although their politi- 
cal power has been broken under the new system 
of government inaugurated in 1861, they still 
stand at the head of the nobility of the East. 
Of this family, the writer and other medical 
missionaries have had many members under 
their professional care, and large numbers have 
been in various mission schools. Four of the 
young princes have studied medicine in the 
college at Beirit. It is safe to say that the in- 
fluence acquired over this branch of the Shehab 
family, is almost wholly due to medical care. 

“A few years ago the illustrious Abd-el- 
Kadir, the Algerine hero who saved thousands 
of Christian lives in Damascus at the time of the 
massacres, was taken ill. I was sent for to at- 
tend him, and succeeded, by a surgical opera- 
tion, in relieving his sufferings and prolonging 
his life. Since that time his eldest son has been 
under my care, and thus an influence secured 
in one of the most powerful families of the East. 
I shall never forget the evening when the suc- 
cess of the operation gave relief to the obstruc- 
tion under which he was sinking. His large 
harem was assembled under the windows of his 
suburban home near Damascus. It was an 
early evening hour, and, by the faint moonlight, 
their sheeted forms could be seen, like ghosts, 
among the trees of the garden. When the news 
of the relief experienced by the aged prince 
was sent down to them, they set up a shout of 
triumph and thanksgiving which echoed far 
away among the chalk cliffs of the Abana val- 
ley, and then crowded around the door to catch 
up and transmit each item of encouragement, 
while the noble sufferer threw his arms around 
my neck, and kissed both cheeks, in token of 
his gratitude. 

“A commodore of the United States Navy, 
who did not believe in missions, once told the 
writer that there was one sight which impressed 
him as the most Christ-like he had ever wit- 
nessed. It was a medical missionary, in his 
dispensary at Singapore, toiling all the morning 
long with those wretched outcasts, in the stifling 
air of a pest-stricken city, and all for the love 
of Christ. Against such an exhibition of un- 
selfish benevolence, no cavil can be brought. 
And the same effect is produeed on the native 
mind. Such a service, so above all that their 
religions can match—so without precedent or 
basis in their own experience, is from another 
world. They are accustomed to see Europeans 
and Americans as conquerors, as seekers after 
commercial gain, as travellers searching for 
knowledge or pleasure—but here are persons 
who offer them a-living demonstration of the 
Golden Rule; and although using science and 
art, yet using them under the inspiration of a 
purpose from on high.” 
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The Praying Children. 

Not far from a quarter of a century since, 
there lived a man and his family in one of the 
new settlements on the American Continent, 
their humble cabin being just on the confines 
of a deep forest. The children of whom our 
truthful record speaks were, Mary, six years of 
age, and James, four. The mother had long 
ere this known and loved her Saviour, but her 
husband up to this time knew Him not. 

As it is not uncommon in every new country, 
the one cow of this family ranged the adjacent 
forest at will as her pasture ground, and it was 
the duty of Mary and James to go for her to- 
ward evening and bring herin. It happened 
one evening after spring had somewhat opened, 
that Mary and James returned from their search 
with no cow, but with their little aprons full of 
flowers. The mother said, “I am delighted 
with your pretty flowers, but I am sorry you 
spent the time to gather them, when you should 
have been finding our cow.” The father said 
they had done very wrong, and must go imme- 
diately back into the woods and find the cow. 
It would be a bad precedent, he said, to let them 
off, and that then was the-time to teach them 
effectually that duty must be regarded before 
pleasure. So Mary and James turned towards 
the woods again. When they had gone, the 
careful mother said to her husband, “ My dear, 
it will soon be dark ; our Mary and Jamie will 
naturally be frightened, and may lose their way 
and never return.” “I will follow on,” replied 
the father, “keeping out of sight, but having 
my eyeand ear on them.” This was the plan. 

The little ones plunged into the forest and 
wandered on round and round—cheerful for 
the most part while daylight lasted: but grow- 
ing timid and anxious as it gradually wore 


away. “How far have we gone?” said James. 
“Tt seems to me it must ve ten mies,” sala 


Mary.” “I wonder,” said James, “if there are 
any bears in these woods?” “I think not,” re- 
plied Mary, “ but I heard a man say that there 
were wolves in here that came out and caught 
sheep.” They felt bitterly sad, and began to 
ery aloud, alternating their outbursts of grief 
with cries of Pa! Pa! He had drawn near 
enough to hear all they said, but still thought it 
best to let things take their course a while longer. 
At length Mary thought what she could do, and 
said: “Come, James, we must pray to Jesus ;— 
that is what Ma always does when she is in 
trouble ;—I have seen her do it a great many 
times, and she says Jesus always hears her prayer 
if she is humble and only believes. Nobody 
else can save us; I am sure Jesus can. Come, 
James, and kneel down with me by this log, 
and we will pray to Jesus.” She began with a 
very humble confession of her sin—how she 
had not always obeyed her ma cheerfully, (al- 
though she had never been known to disobey) ; 
she said over and over, “ ‘ Lord, we are not wor- 
thy of anything’; but Thou hast heard mother 
in her trouble, and now we come to Thee to 
help us. Wilt Thou not send pa to find us, or 
if he cannot, then let one of Thine angels come 
and stay with us till morning. We know he 
can shut the mouths of the wolves so tight, for 
he once shut the mouths of lions. O, Jesus, 
Thou didst put Thine hand on little children, 
and I am sure thou wilt hear our prayer in our 
distress. Amen.” “ Now, James, you pray too.” 
James prayed a short prayer: “O, my Heavenly 
Father, I have been naughty to my sister; I 
have been naughty to my mother; and have 
cried when I ought not to; but O my Father, 
save us and send pa. O Amen,” 
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Then the sister wiped away her brother’s 
tears, saying, “ I know God will hear our prayer, 
—don’t you think He will?” 

Her tone of voice was calm and cheerful, and 
her countenance radiant with peaceful trust. 

Her father was near enough, undiscovered, 
to hear these affecting words. Never before 
had anything ever fallen on his heart like those 
confessions of sin, and that simple earnest trust 
in Jesus. It was all new to him. He had never 
known that his children prayed, and such prayer 
as this gave him new ideas of a present Jesus, 
and of the heart’s living trust in Him. It led 
him to think that he too had sins to confess, 
and needed such a Saviour to go to in his trou- 
bles. While these thoughts crowded on his 
mind, he had unconsciously suffered time to 
glide away, until now the light of day was 
wholly gone, and only the dim moon sent strug- 
gling rays through the tree-tops of the forest. 
Starting, as if he had already waited too long, 
he called: “Mary!” She heard, shouted once, 
“ Pa’s come!” clapped her hands and cried— 
“ Jamie, God has heard our prayer; I knew He 
would; praise God—praise Jesus!” 

Their little hearts did praise. God had an- 
swered their humble, truthful prayer, and taught 
them lessons of trust which they could never 
forget. And not least among the blessings 
which came from this transient discipline was 
the portion that fell to the father. He could 
not cast off the conviction that there was more 
in having such a faith in Jesus, coupled with a 
deep sense of unworthiness, than he had ever 
thought of before. He saw he needed such a 
Saviour and such a trust in Him, and these con- 
victions led him to forsake every other refuge 
for one so perfect and so precious. “No sermon,” 
said he, “ever preached to me like that scene in 


the woods—the prayers, confessions, and faith 
af my littlo ohildran 7” 


The sequel to this history bears its testimony 
to the preciousness of that early faith. James 
died just on the verge of manhood, his faith 
from four years old and upward evincing itself 
a living power. The father lived thereafter a 
good life, and has gone to his eternal rest. The 
mother, from whose lips we received the narra- 
tive, gives the following sequel. Mary is a 
mother, and has a little Jamie near the age of 
that other Jamie when he offered his prayer in 
the forest. His grandmother, some little time 
since, was entertaining him with the particulars 
of this narrative. His eyes glistened as the 
story slowly unfolded itself to his mind. When 
it was told, he noticed that his mother was 
bathed in tears. “Ma,” said he, “ what is the 
matter?” “J am thinking of that Mary.” “Ma, 
do you know who Mary is?” “Yes.” “Who 
is she,ma?”’ “ My child, she is your own dear 
mother!” “Ma, did you pray as young as that?” 
“Yes, my son,” said she, quietly; “I always 
prayed.” “ Did you ?” said he, very thoughtfully ; 
“then I will begin now!” 

And so it proved. This was to him, hope- 
fully, the beginning of a prayerful life. 

So may it be to the youthful readers of this 
narrative.— Oberlin Evangelist. 


What a Drop of Oil Did. 


BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


Bang! slam! 


to garret. 


the deafening noise. 


had accepted it as a part of our new conditions, 


as patiently as we might. 


visitors who might be left to let themselves out, 
would bang it gently a dozen times before they 
would be brave enough to give it one conclu- 
sive slam. 


and then he sprang to his feet: “That lock 
needs a drop of oil about as bad as anything I 
ever saw. 
oil-can for me.” 


of oil in the lock, a little working backward 
and forward to be sure that the oil had reached 


and shut the door myself to be fully convinced 
that the lock roally worked. The family took 


change. 
“ Always try oil, Fred, and it will make every 


he handed me back the can. 


times need oiling?” 
I stared at Uncle Edward in bewilderment. 


derstand. 


“Yes, I mean it;’—and he smiled kindly 
down into my inquiring eyes. “ Very often in 
a household one member will be ill-tempered or 
fretful, and this failing in one will disturb every 
one else’s comfort as much as the refractory 
lock did. The only thing to preserve peace and 


bright, pleasant remark can dispel a whole 
cloud of ill temper and restore good nature. 
Try it some time, and see if it does not work 
like a charm. A small boy like yourself can 
use this oil just as effectually as any of the older 
members of the family, and sometimes you may 
have an opportunity to use it to better advan- 
tage. Don’t forget the lesson of this lock.” 

As I put the oil-can away, I laid Uncle Ed- 
ward’s words to heart, and I made up my mind 
that he was a regular human oil-can, and that 
it was because he always knew just what to say 
to soothe every man’s hurt feelings or sore tem- 
per that he was universally welcomed and be- 
loved. 

It was not many hours before I found an op- 
portunity to follow his advice, and I found that 
a drop of oil could indeed work wonders. Just 





A Warning Against Needlessly Frightening 
Children —The death of George B. Geurin, a 
little boy, occurred at his home in Broad Street 
from what is supposed to have been the result 
of a fright. The boy had been in delicate 
health, and about a month ago was so badly 
frightened by the thrusting of a dead snake in 
his face by mischievous companions that he 
was at once prostrated, aud died from the shock. 


Every time any one went out 
the front door, they had to pullit shut with such 
energy that the house would shake from cellar 
Grandma would jump up and drop 
the stitches from her knitting-needles; Aunt 
Tina’s nerves would quiver; and even mother 
would put her hands over her ears to shut out 
y We had moved into the 
house but two months ago, and, singularly 
enough, it had never occurred to any of us, that 
perhaps the spring-lock on the front door might 
be persuaded to shut more unobtrusively. We 


and prepared ourselves to endure the banging 
If the doctor came 
to the house to see a patient, he would leave 
the door unlatched rather than make the noise 
that would be necessary to shut it, and shy boy- 







Perhaps we should have been banging that 
door yet, if Uncle Edward had not come to 
make us a visit. He heard the door bang twice, 


Fred, my boy, go get your mother’s 


I obeyed, and followed him into the hall, 
curious to see what he was going to do. A drop 


every part, and then Uncle Edward closed the 
door. It closed so gently that I had to open 







turns in going out for the purpose of noiselessly 
closing the door after them. Surely no single 
drop of oil had ever before wrought such a 


thing work smoothly,” said Uncle Edward, as 


“Did it ever 
strike you that persons as well as things some- 


He was always saying things that I did not un- 






harmony is to use the oil of kindness. One- 






try it for yourselves, boys, and you will always 
use it.—The Little Christian. 





The Shepherd’s Care. 


I remember watching a shepherd driving hig 
flock from the Piedmont mountains to the plaing 
of Italy, along a road white with pulverized 
limestone, and glaring beneath the beams of g 
southern sun, blazing in its meridian foree— 
He was a tall and stately man, in the costume 
of the country; his large hat shadowed a face 
grave and intelligent; his purple jacket, slung 
round his neck, formed a cradle for a new-born 
lamb, while two others, but little older, were 
fastened in his rough plaid between his should- 
ers. In one hand he held the shepherd’s rod, a 
long light reed, by which he guided the flock, 
gently touching them when they wandered or 
were heedless of his call. He carefully led 
them on, occasionally pausing and leaning on 
his staff until some straggler joined her com- 
panions, or while carefully adjusting the help- 
less creature he carried in his bosom. 

The hungry sheep strove to crop the withered 
weeds and dusty herbage on the borders of the 
road, but the shepherd would neither let them 
eat nor rest; he urged them forward, and bleat- 
ing and discontented, they were obliged to leave 
their self-chosen food, and obey his voice, and 
follow him. 

The roadway branched off in another direc- 
tion; the poor sheep saw nothing before them 
but the dusty path and the withered weeds, but 
the shepherd looked beyond. Sloping down 
from the direct road was a green nook, over- 
hung by an acacia hedge, protected from the 
heat by the high bank above it, and water from 
an unfailing spring ran into a pool beneath. 
Bleating with delight, the weary sheep seemed 
to find life and vigor at once, and entering on 
their pleasant pasture, forgot the troubles of the 
way. The shepherd watched their enjoyment 
with evident satisfaction. As he walked amongst 
them, examining them individually, he counted 
them over; not one of them was missing. He 
had something better for them than they would 
have chosen for themselves. Yet how they had 
murmured all the way. 

It was a picture and parable of Oriental life 
and beauty, which left an indelible impression 
on my memory. 

The following evening, before the sun had 
set, we drove up a steep hill about a mile from 
the place where I had left the shepherd. We 
waited on the summit to rest the horse. I looked 
down upon the plain, and saw some of the beau- 
tiful gardens of the villas below. One was 
closed on account of the death of the propri- 
etor, and all was in wild luxuriance. It had a 
large and fruitful orange grove, with refreshing 
verdure beneath, and in the centre was a foun- 
tain, sending forth its sparkling waters, which 
fell into the marble basins and troughs below. 

The sunset gleamed on the golden fruit, aud 
tinted the green shadows of the glossy leaves of 
the orange; but it was neither the gorgeous 
sunset nor the orange grove that filled my heart. 
Here rested the flock,—no more weary and 
dusty; the lambs lay by their mother’s side, 
and here the shepherd himself reposed beneath 
the trees. My thoughts were on our Shepherd 
King, who maketh his flock to lie down at 
noon; and then on the day when the tabernacle 
of God shall be with men, “and He will dwell 
with them,”—then we shall know, even as we 
are known, and adore the wisdom of Him who 
has fed his flock “ according to the integrity of 
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his heart, and guided them by the skilfulness of 
his hands.” (Psalm Ixxviii ; 72.) 
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A Mexican Sand-Spout.—While at Silao, a 
Mexican sand-spout, a visitant which is very 
liable to appear on the open plains during the 
dry season, struck in our immediate Vicinity, 
followed by a fierce dust storm, which lasted for 
about an hour, darkening the atmosphere to a 
night-hue for miles around, and covering every 
exposed article or person with a thick layer of 
fine sand. It was necessary promptly to close 
all doors and windows. Indeed a person could 
more easily face a furious hailstorm than one of 
these dry gales; men and animals alike sought 
shelter from its blinding fierceness. So men 
horses and camels composing the caravans 
which cross the desert of Sahara, when struck 
by a sand-storm, are obliged to throw themselves 
flat upon the ground, and there remain until it 
has exhausted its fury. The condition of the 
soil at Silao may be easily imagined, when it is 
——— that rain had not fallen for several 
months. 


tion to serve as attendants in the army hospitals, 
or in similar occupations. But inasmuch as the 
number of Hinschists is increasing, it is very doubt- 
ful whether this consideration can any longer be 
extended to them.— Herald of Peace. 


Pastures in the wilderness 
My Shepherd keeps for me; 
And rivulets among the rocks’ 
My blind eyes cannot see. 








Weary and faint I travel on 
The road to home and rest ; 
So let me cast my care on Him: 
(My Father knoweth best.) 
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Yea, Heavenly Shepherd, all my care 
I fain to Thee would bring: ~ 

For in the wilderness I walk, 
Thou seest the secret spring. 


In the interesting testimony borne by James 
Dickinson to the character and services of his 
beloved friend and fellow-laborer in the Gos- 
pel, Thomas Wilson, who, Thomas Story says 
was to him “the most eminent” minister of the 
Gospel in these days, occurs the following para- 
graph: “I know there was not anything more 
delightful to my dear companion, than to be 
under the influence of God’s holy spirit, where- 
with he was often filled, not only for his own 
good, but for the good of others, he having a 
dispensation of the everlasting Gospel committed 
to him of God, which he preached freely ; and 
it was his care to ae without charge. Though 
he had a large gift, beyond many, yet was glad 
of the least child who spoke from the motion of 
God’s spirit, he having learned to cast down his 
crown at the feet of the Lamb.” 

May the revival of this testimony stimulate 
those who read it, to seek more and more to 
come under and abide under the influence of 
this Holy Spirit, so that they may increasingly 
partake in that blessed communion with the 
Father and the Son, and that knowledge of them 
which our Saviour declared was “life eternal !” 
What a happy condition would it be for all of 
us, if it could be truly said, that our greatest 
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hand. 

And how instructive is the declaration, that 
notwithstanding his own eminent gift in the 
ministry, he “ was glad of the least child, who 
spoke from the motion of God’s Spirit. We 
believe it is right to feel sympathy with those 
who as yet have had but little experience in the 
work of the ministry, yet are at times concerned 
by the fresh extensions of Divine Grace to utter 
a few words in weakness it may be, and as with 
a stammering tongue. 

Jobn Richardson relates that “after a large 
Yearly Meeting, where were many able min- 
isters, worthy William Penn, who was one of 
them, taking me aside, said, ‘ The main part of 
the service of this day’s work went on thy side, 
and we saw it and were willing and easy to give 
way to the Truth, though it was through thee, 
who appears but like a shrub; and it is but 
reasonable the Lord should make use of whom 
He pleases.’ 

“This worthy man, and minister of the Gospel, 
notwithstanding his great endowments and ex- 
ceilent qualifications, yet thought it his place to 
give way to the Trath, and let the holy testimony 
go through whom it might please the Lord to 
empower and employ in his work, although it 
might be through contemptible instruments.” 


The quiet halting-place in view 
The little verdant spot, } 

W here Thou wilt whisper to my heart 
“Thou hast not been forgot.” 


“ Footsteps of the Flock,” by Anna Shipton. 








Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Cactus.—There are several hundred va- 
rieties known to botanists, most of which can 
be identified on Mexican soil, this being their 
native climate. No matter how dry the season 
they are always juicy. It is said that when 
cattle can get no water to drink, they will break 
down the cacti with their horns and chew the 
thick leaves and stalks to quench their thirst. 
The variety of shapes assumed by this peculiar 
growth, almost exceeds belief; some seen in 
=e assumed the form of trees from forty to 

y feet in height, while others, vine-like, run 
tlong the ground, bearing leaves as round as 
cannon balls. Another variety, closely hug- 
ging aa twists te like a vegetable 
serpent. ihe great marve i i 
iar ees. oe it could ae = ~~ 
main full of sap and moisture, When "Owner 
neighboring vegetation was killed by drought. 
But this is easily explained. It is protected by 
athick epidermis which prevents evaporation, 
so that the store of moisture which it absorbs 
during the wet season is retained within its cir- 
culation. One sort of the cactus, known as the 
cereus grandiflorus, blooms only in the night; 
the frail flower that it bears dies at the coming 
of morning. The cochineal insect of Mexico 
and Central America is solely nurtured by the 
native growth of cacti. 


Items. 


German Churches in America.—There is always 
a crisis befalling those churches in the United 
States which perpetuate here the various religious 
divisions of Germany. The question how to keep 
the young people disturbs them all. They grow 
up in the midst of an English-speaking people 
and they insensibly acquire that language. They 
ask then for the use of English in the services of 
religion, and if they do not obtain it, go off to the 
English churches, The ministers and elders are 
in sore perplexity about the matter. They resist 
but resistance avails little. As a journalist who 
knows the situation, says: “ Those that have been 
slowest to learn, have suffered most. Those that 
refuse to learn have become extinct.” The losses 
have been greatest among the Lutherans and the 
Reformed German; but we are surprised to find 
that_the small. hodx of Mazevinvr. tern ~learibve 
its congregations to hold its services in both 
tongues, but not to refuse the use of the English 
language. It exhorts the old to sacrifice their 
associations and forego their love for their mother 
tongue for the sake of the youth, who must soon 
be the supporters and leaders of the Church.— 
Good counsel. 


Military Obedience.—He who commands the army 
is the one to whom the highest deference must be 
paid. He is to be obeyed rather than God. His 
edicts none may disregard with impunity ; it mat- 
ters not how grossly these edicts may violate the 
humane feelings of the soldier, or his sense of right, 
they must be implicitly obeyed. Thus are the 
rights of conscience ruthlessly trampled under 
foot. Insubordination to the will of the military 
chieftain is the highest crime a soldier can commit. 
He may more safely disobey all the commandments 
of the Decalogue than refuse submission to his 
superiors. A soldier is required to merge himself, 
body and soul, in the plans of his human masters ; 
clearly seeing the thing commanded to be wrong, 
he must, nevertheless, do it. Such is the doctrine 
upon which the military system rests. Such the 
doctrine that is accepted throughout Christendom. 
The Church of Rome never set herself up above 
God so explicitly as does the military ——— 
of every human government. How wicked, how 
impious, then, is it for any man to become a soldier. 
He ought to refuse to submit to the degradation, 
as did the primitive Christians. He ought to re- 
fuse, though it should cost him his life. Better to 
die a martyr at the stake to principle than to be a 
soldier.—Samuel J. May. 


The Hinschists—There exists in the South of 
France, especially in the two departments of Gard 
and Herault, near the lower Rhone, a religious 
body called the White Church, or the Hinschists, 
so named from Madam Hinsche, the founder of the 
sect. Its members absolutely refuse to bear arms. 
The military authorities have hitherto allowed 
such of them as have been drawn for the Conscrip- 


Burros vs. Locomotives—We expressed sur- 
= to an intelligent citizen, at seeing long 
ines of burros laden with freight beside the 
railroad, and going in the same direction, re- 
marking to him that the railway ought to be 
able to compete with the jackasses. “ You must 
take into consideration,” said our informant, 
“that a man who owns a score of these cheap 
animals, can himself drive them all to market 
or any given point. His time he counts as 
nothing; his burros feed beside the way, and 
their sustenance costs him nothing. Wages 
average throughout the country something less 
than thirty cents per day, and the cost of living 
among the peons is proportionately low. A 
railway is an expensive system to support, and 
must charge accordingly; consequently the 
burros, as a means of transportation for a cer- 
tain class of goods, are quite able to compete 
with the locomotive and the rail.” Of course, 
as other avenues for remunerative employment 
are opened to the common people, this anti- 
quated style of transportation will gradually go 
out of use, and the locomotive will take the 
goods which are now carried by these patient 
and economical animals. 




















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—A letter was received in this city 
on the 16th inst., from Dr. William H. Burk, a mem- 
ber of the North Greenland Expedition of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. Dr. Burk writes, that for 
about four days the Kite was engaged in a struggle to 
get through the ice pack in the Straits of Belle Isle, 
Sixth Month 16-20, but that she reached God Haven, 
Island of Disco, Greenland, on the 27th. 

A despatch received from Ardmore, Indian Terri- 
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tory, on the 11th inst., says that, under a recent decis- 
ion of Judge Bryant, of the United States Court, at 
Paris, Texas, to the effect that it is not a violation of 
the law to sell or bring beer into the Territory, several 
saloons have been opened in Ardmore, and that a 
thousand saloons will be started in that country in less 
than three months if the United States Government 
does not take some action to stop it. 

More recently, a despatch from Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, says that Indian Agent Bennett went to 
Ardmore to confiscate and destroy a carload of beer 
received at that place by a saloon keeper, following 
Judge Bryant’s decision that the sale of beer was not 
prohibited in the Territory. Judge Shackelford, 
whose Court has concurrent jurisdiction with Judge 
Bryant’s, holds that beer is not excepted from the pro- 
hibition. 

State Park Commissioner Brower, of Minnesota, 
has made a special report to the Governor upon the 
source of the Mississippi, showing that, instead of its 
being Lake Itaska, the true source “is in a great ulti- 
mate reservoir nine miles above Lake Itaska, making 
the longest surface channel of the Mississippi River, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the extreme limit of this 
reservoir, 2555 miles.” 

A thick vein of high grade silver has been struck 
at Leadville, Colorado, within one block of the city’s 
main business street. 

The people of Texas voted on the 11th inst., on five 
constitutional amendments, and a despatch from San 
Antonio says the returns indicate that all have been 
adopted. The amendments relate to ballot reform, 
the administration of school funds, limit the legal 
rate of interest to 10 per cent. or less, facilitate local 
prohibition, and provide additional courts and crimi- 
nal appeals. 

The heavy hailstorm in Minnesota on the night of 
the 13th inst., covered an area about 40 miles long 
and from a half mile to a mile and a half in width, 
from Sauk Rapids to Elk River, destroying all corn 
and standing grain in its path. The hail covered the 
ground to a depth of two inches in some places. 

The widow of James Knox Polk, the tenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, died on the morning of the 
14th inst., at her home in Nashville, Tenn., in the 
88th year of her age. 

James Russell Lowell, poet, writer and diplomatist, 
died early on the morning of the 12th inst., at his 
home, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, aged 72 years. 
Though he had been in failing health for a long time, 
his last illness was of but five weeks’ duration. 

George Jones, proprietor of the New York Times, 
who had been seriously ill for three weeks, died early 
on the morning of the 12th inst., at Poland Springs, 
Maine, in the 80th year of his age. Through the ex- 
eg made in his paper, the famous Tweed ring in 
New York was broken up. It is alleged that George 
Jones refused one million of dollars offered him, if he 
would not make the exposure. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 532, which 
is 53 more than during the previous week, and 195 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing, 189 were under one year of age; 268 were 
males and 264 females: 87 died of cholera infantum ; 
43 of consumption ; 42 of marasmus ; 28 of heart disease ; 
26 of convulsions; 24 of inflammation of the brain; 
21 of old age; 19 of casualties; 15 of pneumonia; 
15 of inflammation of stomach and bowels; 15 of con- 
gestion of the brain ; 14 of inanition; 11 of diphtheria; 
10 of typhoid fever; 10 of cholera morbus, and 10 of 
heat-stroke. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 100; 4's, 117}; currency 
6’s, 110 a 120. 

Corron was quiet and weak, on a basis of 8} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $17.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do. do., extras, $4.00 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.60 a $4.90; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; 
do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.15; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.40; Minnesota, clear, $4.62 a $4.90; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do. patent, $5.20 a $5.75. 
Rye flour was strong, and advanced in sympathy with 
thegrain. Prices ranged from $4.50 to $4.75 per barrel, 
as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.123 a $1.13. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 733 a 744 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 393 cis. 

Beer Catrie.—Extras, none here; good, 5} a 5} 
cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; fair, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 
3} a 4} cts.; culls, 3a 33 cts.; Texans, 3a4cts.; fat 
cows, 2} a 3} cts. 


SHEEP AnD Lamss.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 
4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3 cts.; lambs, 44 a 7 cts. 

Hoes.—Choice Western, 84 a 8} cts.; Com. Western, 
73 a 8 cts. 

Forreicgn.—A London correspondent of the New 
York Herald says: “There is considerable cause for 
alarm over the enormous death rate of last year. In- 
fluenza seems to have left the systems of people open 
to attack this year, and the death rate in London for 
the last six months is higher than was ever known 
since vital statistics have been officially recorded.” 

Enormous forest fires have been raging in the forests 
in the vicinity of Toulon, and a great quantity of val- 
uable timber has been destroyed. A strong wind blew 
and the flames rapidly spread. Water is scarce in the 
vicinity of the forests, though it is not believed that 
if great quantities were obtainable, it would have been 
of any use, as it was impossible for any human being 
to get anywhere near the conflagration, owing to the 
intense heat. The authorities were called upon to 
aid the residents in fighting the fires, and thousands 
of soldiers and sailors were employed in digging a 
trench around the burning section in order to stop 
them, which was ultimately successful. 

A despatch from Brussels says: The Government of 
the Congo Free State intends to abolish the license 
tax on the sale of alcoholic liquor after December Ist. 

On the 11th inst., a ukase was issued by Russia, 
prohibiting after the 27th inst., the exportation from 
that country of rye and rye meal of all kinds and brands. 

The Ministry of Finance announces that the yield 
of rye is estimated at 711,000,000 poods, but that, 
owing to the present supplies being nearly exhausted, 
994,000,000 poods will be required to supply the wants 
of the people and for sowing purposes. The deficit 
must be supplied by potatoes and maize. 

An ukase has been issued directing the railroad 
officials throughout the country to give precedence 
over all other trains, passenger or freight, to trains 
conveying grain supplies to the distressed provinces. 

Rye has risen eight shillings in Amsterdam, and 
both there and in Berlin it is decidedly dearer than 
wheat. On an average Germany imports 3,500,000 
quarters from Russia, Holland 1,000,000 quarters, 
Italy 500,000 quarters, and Norway and Sweden 
1,500,000 quarters. No country can supply this loss. 

A despatch from Shanghai, dated 17th inst., states 
that the foreign Ministers have been compelled to in- 
form the Chinese Government that a joint naval 
demonstration of an effective nature, in which the 
French, American, British and German squadrons 
will take part, will be ordered in the near future, un- 
less mele reparation is made for the injuries, out- 
rages and abuses upon foreign residents in China. 

Japan has built its “ first” factory for the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods. 

A despatch from the City of Mexico says that the 
eruption of the volcano at Colima is on a scale of 
magnitude never before observed. Ashes have fallen 
in Colima to a depth of from three to six inches, and 
streams of lava are flowing down the mountain, burn- 
ing everything in their course. 

A Halifax despatch says that advices from Labrador 
which furnishes one-third of Newfoundland’s total 
catch of fish, say that the season so far has been asuc- 
cessful one. 

Reports from all parts of the Province of Ontario 
state that the crops are the best in many years. 
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John M. Stratton, Robert Miller, Hannah Bonsall, 
Hannah Twitchell, Miriam French, Rebecca 8. Hod- 
gin, Amy Jane Morlan, Martha H. French, Rachel C. 
Stratton, Martha Street, Joseph Fawcett, and Joshua 
J. Boone, vol. 65; from James R. Kite, W. Phila, $2, 
vol. 65; from Mary T. Jones, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from 
Sarah B. Haines, Phila.. $2, vol. 65; from Richard P. 
Gibbons, Del. $2, vol. 65; from Joel Thompson, Del. 
$2, vol. 65; from Anna Elizabeth Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 
65: from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $4, being $2 
each for Sarah B. Chambers, Del., and Abi M. Whit- 
son, Pa., vol. 65; from Norris J. Scott, Agent, Pa, 
$14, being $2 each for himself, Joseph Passmore, 
Benjamin W. Passmore, Elizabeth M. Abel, Elizabeth 
L. Thomas, Harvey Thomas, and William Cope, vol. 65. 

Rey Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 

NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpineG Scuooi.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WiriiiaMs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Frienps’ Liprary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o'clock. 


Frienps’ SELect ScHooL, PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Winter Term will begin Ninth Month 14th, ae 
plications for the admission of pupils should be 
to J. Heyry Bartert, Sup't, 

140 N. Sixteenth St. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoor.—aA stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held in Phila 
delphia, on Seventh-day, the 22nd of Eighth Month, 
at 10 A.M. Geo. M. Comrort, Clerk. 


Recorps OF BARBADOES FRIENDS. 

To the Editor of “The Friend:”—Will any of its 
readers tell me where the Records of the Friends 
Meetings of Barbadoes during the latter half of the 
17th and the beginning of the 18th century, are pre 
served? I wish to consult them for a literary and 
historical purpose, and will be thankful for any im 
formation as to their present custody. 

A. W. Savary, Judge of the County Court, 
ANNAPOLIS, Nova Scotit 
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